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of six and thirteen, to attend one of these schools of the
people (Fig. 28).
As a result of the Dutch Reformed movement, Holland
also made early provision for instruction in religion,
reading, and writing. The Church at various synods,
and civic authorities in many statutes, recognized the
need of universal training, and finally the great Synod of
Dort, by a combination with the civil government, in
1618 required every parish to furnish elementary education
for all.
Similarly, through Knox, Scotland established ele-
mentary schools under the control of the parishes. Pre-
liminary steps in this direction were taken by the Privy
Council and the Scotch Parliament early in the seven-
teenth century, and in 1646 the parliament further en-
acted that there be "a Schoole founded, and a Schoole
master appointed in every Parish/' and provided that
if a parish should fail in this duty, the presbytery should
have power to establish the school and compel the parish
to maintain it. Half a century later this school system
was given over more fully to the control of the State,
but even then much of the old connection with the Church
wras apparent. These schools gave instruction in reading,
writing, and religion, with the Bible as text, and did
a wonderful work in raising the level of intelligence and
affording an opportunity to the children of the lower
classes in Scotland.
England herself continued to hold to aristocratic and
"'selective" education, and gave little heed to the es-
tablishment of elementary schools; but the American
colonies,, as far as they wrere founded by Calvinists or
Lutherans, provided early for elementary education
(see pp. 193 f.). The Puritan towns of the Massachusetts